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FOREWORD 


“The Apple,” to prove its hardiness, commences the 
second year of its existence with this number. 


“*The Apple’ is always good, fresh and, looking back 
over the first years numbers, we find that, unlike many 
apples, it keeps.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Similar views expressed by many of our readers show 
that in spite of economic “winter” and political “bad 
weather” “The Apple” has not lacked the smiling sun 
of admiration. Nevertheless a little downpour of “Jovial” 
affection, preferably in the form in which it reached 
Danaé’s lap, would considerably strengthen its roots; 
nor need it even necessarily be gold. “Subscriptions” will 
do quite as well for the time being. 


> 


A very considerable order for “Apples” has reached us 
from Japan. We do not know whether the fact that we 
have, from the first number, insisted on bringing Eastern 
into close proximity with Western draughtsmanship has 
ingratiated “The Apple” with the Japanese public. 


Quite possibly this desirable effect was not the cause; 
our thoughts were nearer home. We were thinking of the 
stimulating effect which such “comparative synthesis” 
must have on the minds of our own artists; and we are 


the more glad now to think that possibly Japan is appre- 


ciating our effort for the same reasons—only reversed. 


> 


We regret two things anent the announcement of the 
“Exposition Internationale d'Art Moderne” at Geneva, 
which appeared in our last number, viz., firstly, that we 
did not refrain from publishing their invitation to British 
Artists verbatim because of its involuntary humour; 
secondly, that the management of the Exhibition did not 
take the trouble to have its propaganda properly “Eng- 
lished.” The Exposition deserved to have been taken 
seriously. We understand that only two British Artists 
(Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. L. Atkinson—all honour to 
them!) were represented. This is truly lamentable. 


Peccavimus! A great opportunity for a splendid Inter- 
national gesture— missed. Where, by-the-bye, was our 
daily Press in that matter? Where it always is in such 
matters, of course. 
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From a Woodcut 


By Paul Nash 


PICASSINE POISONING: BY “TIS” 


The truth about Picasso, about any artist or about 
Art in general, how ascertain it? If these things were 
mere matters of life and death it would of course be 
perfectly plain sailing; we should confidently leave it to 
the Government of the day, which being in our demo- 
cratic age elected by the “‘majority”’ is, on the vox populi 
principle, the mouthpiece of the Deity. But Art is not 
yet regarded as a matter of life and death, and therefore 
cannot be settled by the “Whereas . . . now there- 
fore’ method nor by an “Order in Council.” And al- 
though the majority laugh at Art in general and at 
Picasso in particular, it does not follow that either the 
one or the other is a laughing matter. The serious critics 
in the Press, from the doyen of the corps Esthétique 
down to its youngest attachés, have, therefore, very 
properly taken Senor Pablo Picasso very seriously. But 
the conclusions they have come to are somewhat un- 
satisfactory. They have “‘constated”’ that he is an Artist 
—albeit an artist with a ‘but’ to all of them though 
not always for the same reasons, not even for the same 
reason on the hither side of the ‘but’. Asa matter of fact, 
the things that have been written about Senor Picasso are 
every bit as interesting as the work he has done himself. 
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This for example, from the Observer:— 

“‘He seems to have juggled for fully five years with 
a dissected mandoline, a pipe, a copy of ‘‘Le Journal,” 
with great pecuniary benefit to himself and to the house 
of Rosenberg in Paris, for whom he turned out an end- 
less supply of cubist linoleum patterns . . .” 

compared with this, from the Athenaum:— 

‘They are not, as the vulgar suppose, jig-saw puzzles; 
they are arbitrary arrangements or combinations of form, 
culled in obedience to an zsthetic sensibility of singular 
refinement which is guided much less by theory than by 
an extraordinary perfection of taste . . .” 

or this from The Jimes:— : 

“Take then the design which looks abstract but is 
called ‘La dame au fauteuil.’ Do not try to see a lady in 
it or a sofa, but consider whether—if you empty your 
mind of expectations—it does not satisfy both mind and 
eye. T he design, we think, has a logic of its own like that 

compared with this from The Morning Post: 

‘What sort of music? The caterwauling love songs 
of cats in the night, the howling of dogs to the moon, 
or the braying of an ass in a garden city. That is the 
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By E. Blampied © 
From a Charcoal Drawing 
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only kind of music suggested by Picasso’s cubistic dia- 
grams at the Leicester Gallery . . .” 

The Manchester Guardian is much impressed and also 
a little, not quite, perplexed: 

““What strikes the layman about it all is that Picasso 
can do anything he likes and leaves an impression of 
mastery even when he is most enigmatic, just as one is 
aware of the hand of a great pianist even when he is only 
playing a few wayward chords. Why he should take a 
figure and a sofa to pieces and build the pieces up into 
another succession of shapes is not quiteclear . . .” 

To which Wyndham Lewis, the “Stormy Petrol’ (a 
slight orthographic “‘distortion”’ for the sake of *‘signifi- 
cance”) makes answer: 

‘Picasso, just as you do, sees the lady sitting in the 
chair. But his eye at once begins a delicate play with the 
lines and masses of this lady. The actual phenomena 
of nature are so much clay to be attacked, re-shaped, 
emphasised by his eye. 

“‘Nature is not a formless mass to him, it is a mass full 
of rich suggestions for his brush or pencil. But it is a 
world arranged by nature for practical purposes . . . 
and not arranged for the delectation of the eye. His eye, 
and subsequently his brush and pen, re-arrange it into 
the synthesis of.a world where these necessities do not 
control the settling and shaping of the lines and masses. 

“Now, to appreciate all this delicate labour and inven- 
tion that is shown by the pictures at present collected at 
the Leicester Galleries, the man or woman of to-day 
should have some sort of intensive training . . .” 

I have given the ‘‘Petrol’s” voice more space because 
it deserves it. Wyndham Lewis explains all there is to 
be said in Picasso’s defence; he makes, anyway, what is 
probably Picasso’s own point of view perfectly clear. 

However, the Evening Standard alone seems to me 
to discern the real difficulty: 

“To judge from the exhibition of his works .. . 
Pablo Picasso is a capable and very versatile artist with 
a taste for intellectual exercises outside the province of 
painting.” 

That, I think, really sizes it up correctly. Picasso’s 
unpuzzling work is perfectly capable; his enigmatic work 
lies outside the province of painting, and there were no 
more to be said if individuals were individual self-com- 
posed units, if artists created “in vacuo.’’ But that they 
are not, and cannot do. A little reflection will prove to 
those who have szen his exhibition that evenin his own 
medium Picasso is indebted to ali sorts of influences, 
from contemporary French artists back to the Pharao’s 
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Hence the Daily Telegraph’s misgiving: — 

“Is there in the narrower, the higher sense, a Picasso, 
and if so, what is he? What is his true personality? 
Under what inspiration, if any, has he produced the 
strangely various work that we have endeavoured to 
explain? This is a question so delicate, and of such 
moment that we hesitate to answer it.”’ 

I will attempt this answer, but before doing so I must 
protest against the 7imes’ critics advice, that we should 
“empty our minds of expectations” in order to perceive 
the significance of Picasso’s abstract realism. It simply 
cannot be done, because in emptying our mind of ex- 
pectations we should alsoempty away all susceptibility. 
The enjoyment of Art is in point of fact nothing less than 
a fulfilment of expectations. Great Artis that which not 
only fulfils but even exceeds our expectations; it is an 
intensification of our experience. Of course the artist 
must give himself, i.e., his own experience, but it is only 
that part of himself that he shares with us, or that we 
share with him, that can have any possible significance 
or relation to us. In other words Rembrandt, Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven, would—if we emptied our mind of 
expectation — become meaningless; they are great 
because they are like us, only much more so. They 
fulfil our expectations because they exceed them. 

Now as to the answer to the question: “Under what 
inspiration ?” 

The critic of the Evening Standard said, amongst other 
excellent things, this of Picasso: 

“He takes things to pieces, reduces them to what he 
regards as their first principles and puts them together 
again in a new arrangement, but all this without any 
particular concern for how they ‘go’ in Paint!” 

Now, what are we doing in Politics, in Ethics, in 
Science, in Sociology or Political Economy? Is it not 
precisely the same? Do we not “take things to pieces, 
reduce them to what we regard—each in his own domain 
—as their first principles and put them together again in 
a new arrangement, but all this without any particular 
concern for how they ‘go’ in “Lire.”’ 

Look at the map of the world, look at so-called “‘first 
principles’”’ such as “‘szlf-determination” or “‘strategic 
security’’.and the complete disregard of “‘how they go.” 
Look at the state of our ethics which allows us to use 
our science for homicidal and therefore suicidal purposes, 
and compensates us with a transcendental faith in spirits 
and hobgoblins of incredible, materialistic crudity. Look 
at Capital and Labour taking one another to pieces and 
trying artifical synthesis that will never “‘go”’ in life. 

Picasso’s Art is merely the pictorial symbol of the 
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human intellect which has over-reached itself. We are 
wanting to travel too fast: we are attempting to syn- 
thetise a world the “first principles” of which we do 
not yet understand, and are possibly no nearer under- 
standing than the crowd that surged round a certain 
cross on Golgotha. 

The Senor Pablo Picasso, that sits in Paris, “‘re- 
shaping the actual phenomena of nature” or sipping his 
absinthe, or selling his “‘linoleum patterns” to the en- 
richment of himself and Messrs. Rosenberg—and Good 
Luck to them all—he does not matter. It is the spirit 
palpably manifest in him, but immanent in our epoch, 
that matters. 

Picasso’s art, purely intellectual in its essence, is only 
the pictorial symptom of what one is tempted to name 
after him—Picassine poisoning; a toxicinfectionthat has 
attacked the whole of our civilisation, causing a hyper- 
trophic development of the intellect at the expense of 
emotion. In consequence the natural emotional functions 
of the mind are suppressed and violated; emotional 
values are either rejected as inefficient, sentimental and 
weak or distorted to fit intellectual synthesis. The 
natural faculty of association instead of being used as 
the mainspring of vital energy is put out of action so 
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From a Brush Drawing 


that artificial “organisations” of Art-Forms, State- 
Forms, Industry-Forms may take its place. And this 
has to be done by sheer Force. ‘“‘Form”’ is master “con- 
tent’’ slave. 

In deference to this tendency the modern aesthetician 
has invented for Art something that is called ‘‘signifi- 
cant form,” about which one of its defenders, Mr. Roger 


Fry, says: ‘‘Personally at least I feel that it implies the © 


effort on the part of the Artist to bend to our emotional 
understanding by means of his passionate conviction 
some intractable material which is alien to our spirit.” 

‘Bending intractable material that is alien to our spirit 
to our emotional understanding . . .” 

It sounds rather horrible, and suggests, to me at all 
events, an emotionalism of the most morbid kind. 

But when intellect runsamok, emotion must needs riot 

It is rumoured that Picasso has renounced abstract 
art and is drawing in the manner of Ingres the arch- 
academician. There are signs too that the rest of the 
world is beginning to re-act against its Picassine poison- 
ing. Asa useful antidote that will hasten recovery I 
would prescribe : 

Ten grains of commonsense and a pinch of humour 
taken in a tumblerful of the milk of human kindness. 


By Hokusai 
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WHAT IS IT? BY H. FLETCHER 


In a few lines Roger Shaw wrote to his mother tell- 
ing her he was engaged to a girl she had met only once, 
while he had only known her fora month ortwo. Mrs. 
Shaw was a widow, and she and her son had never 
been separated until the war. He had come safely 
through and she was blissfully anticipating their taking 
up life again just as it was. Then came the letter an- 
nouncing his engagement, and she felt again the cold in 
her heart which she had experienced when she knew 
that he would have to take his place in the firing line. 
The letter was affectionate, but she saw he had hardly 
a moment to spare. 

“Darling Mother, you will love her, know,”’ he wrote. 

He was rushing off to take her somewhere or other, 
evidently in the seventh heaven of happiness. She had 
been through it herself. Old Major, her servant ever 
since Roger’s birth, had seen the letter in the hall. She 
had come to consider it almost a duty to know her 
mistress’ business. 

“Is Mr. Roger coming home?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Shaw steadied her voice. 

“T think not,’”’ she answered coldly. 

Major knew the tone. 

“T shall hear all about it presently,” she thought. 

Mrs. Shaw went to her room and, instinctively, up 
to the glass. She was an interesting looking woman 
and, for Roger’s sake, she had always taken a pride in 
her appearance. Even as a small boy he had said: 
“Mummy, that man looked at you.”’ Roger’s pride in 
the fact that other people admired his mother pleased 
her. Now, while taking off her hat, she looked at her- 
self critically. There were unmistakable lines round 
her eyes and mouth, and her hair was prematurely gray. 

“Yes, the war hasn’t left me where I was,” she thought 
bitterly, “I must seem an oid woman to him.” Yet in 
spite of these obvious signs of increasing years she was 
really young in herself and, incorrigibly romantic, she 
would probably remain so all her life. ‘“Yes,’’ she 
thought, “the girl is pretty enough in a sort of way, that 
is to say fresh; but those sort of looks don’t last at my 
age.”’ And she glanced at herself again in the glass this 
time with a sort of satisfaction. Still, there was the 
simple fact written in the letter.—Roger was her’s no 
longer. She was conscious of a feeling of emptiness, of 
positive hunger. Yet how could she satisfy this craving? 
She thought of the activities of her friends with loathing 
and a sort of contempt. She knew she was a dilettante. 
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Before her she saw the dreary plain of an aimless life 
and, sitting there with her body inert, she wondered 
how she would find strength to go through with it. 
Physically tired, she leaned forward with her elbows on 
her knees and her hands covering her eyes. She had 
always dreamt of a haven where she could live to its 
fullest extent the dual life, where she and another might 
exchange those mutual silent confidences which words 
cannot express. Her brief married life had not been 
entirely satisfactory; though inordinately proud of her 
husband she had been, secretly, somewhat afraid of 
him. At first, Roger’s coming was in the nature of a 
shock; but then followed the estatic feeling that this 
child was her’s, body and soul. She recalled every senti- 
mental detail in his upbringing, every jealous pang in 
his assertion of his own independence, and of the de- 
light of his coming to her when he felt that no one but 
his mother could give him what he wanted. She re- 
membered, too, the men who would gladly have married 
her. She had refused them because in her heart there 
was really no room for more than one at a time,—and 
Roger possessed her wholly. “Perhaps it would have 
been better if I had married,” she thought. And then, 
raising her eyes to the glass, she added, “It is too late 
now.”’ She had an exaggerated belief in the influence 
of good looks. When giving Roger his bath as a little 
boy she would note with delight how well-grown he 
was, and every year increased her pride in his appear- 
ance. She glanced at the letter; “I cannot describe how 
I feel,’”? he wrote. She knew, and it left her desolate. 
She looked at the different objects in her room, every 
one of them reminded her of him. It is true she had 
photographs of her parents but, like her Bible, they 
were there for conventional reasons. Everything but 
Roger had been shut out of her life. She had kept up 
her reading mainly to be able to talk on subjects she 
felt would interest him. | 

“Your lunch is getting cold, Mam,” called Major. 

Mrs. Shaw sat down to her lonely meal. She almost 
always began by saying that she could not eat any- 
thing. Then Major would adroitly talk about Roger, 
and she would forget herself and make a tolerably good 
meal. Now, after a mouthful, she let her hands fall on 
her lap. Major looked at her mistress, and then in her 
resolute manner said: “You had better tell me, Mam, 
and have done with it.”” Mrs. Shaw had been waiting 


for this and it came as a relief. 
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“What an inquisitive old thing you are,’”’ she said. 

“Well, Mam?” 

“Mr. Roger is engaged to be married,’’ she said 
quietly. 

The old woman made no answer, she had expected as 
much. Even when Roger was a child she would say: 
“Tt’ll be a bad day for his mother when Master Roger 
marries.”” The mistress knew what her old servant was 
thinking and it irritated her. 

“Well, Major, aren’t you going to say anything?” she 
asked impatiently. 

“It’s only to be expected, Mam, at his age; it’s 
nature.” 

“I suppose so,”’ assented the lady; “and yet he seems 
young.” 

‘Twenty-five and a bit more,” the old woman rapped 
out. 

Mrs. Shaw thought for a moment; she had kept up 
the pretence of his still being a boy. 

“Oh! I suppose I’m a fool,’’ she sighed. 

“And aren’t we all, Mam?”’ 

Major believed this was a fundamental truth, but it was 
too patent at the moment for her mistress to derive com- 
fort from it. 

“You are a Job’s comtorter, Major,” she said. 

“I don’t know nothing about Job, Mam, but facts are 
facts and you know the saying?’’ 

“No, I don’t.” 

“*A son’s a son ’till he’s got a wife,’”’ said the old 
woman, looking as if she was administering a pill. 

Mrs. Shaw put her elbows on the table and her face 
in her hands. “Oh! Major, you old beast,’’ she sobbed. 

Major believed that crying was a sort of medicine to 
some women; the adage had produced the effect she 


wanted. 


“There, have your cry out,’”’ she said soothingly, as 
she cleared away the uneaten lunch. 

Tears flowed for some time, and Major, having re- 
turned with Roger’s sccks, sat down to darn them. 
Occasionally she would look over her spectacles to see 
if her mistress had done, as one may overdo the best of 
remedies. Finally, Mrs. Shaw dried her eyes and blew 
her nose. 

“I knew it would happen,” she said miserably. 

“And yet you hoped it wouldn’t,” the old woman 
answered. 

“Major,” the lady protested, “I prayed that he would 
meet some good woman who would love, help, and 
understand him.’’ And then, catching a look in her 
servant’s eye, she added; “I did really, honestly.”’ 
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“Oh! Mam, what is the use of talking about honesty 
when it comes to love.’’ 

This sounded a little shocking. Did Major believe that 
the deadly sins as well as the cardinal virtues played their 
part in the government of the universe? 

“What an old cynic you are,’’ she said. 

“Maybe I am,’’ Major answered complacently, “but 
it is not a bit of use expecting impossibilities.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw went to the window. Over the waya trades- 
man was delivering goods, and down the street a child 
hurried off to afternoon school. She noticed that the lady 
next door was going out in her new black; there had 
been a death in the family recently. She wandered back 
to the fireplace. 

“Major,” she asked despairingly, “‘what’s the good of 
it all?” 

“I don’t know, Mam.” 

“One expects so much.” 

Major nodded. 

‘“‘That’s the take in,”’ she said. ‘‘Nature just leads you 
on and then you do it, and then you wish you hadn’t— 
and so it goes on.” 

The lady’s eyes filled with tears. She hada sense that 
everybody in the street was being cheated of his object. 

“It is cruel,’’ she half whispered. 

“It’s that, Mam. But nature don’t care. She’s got her 
work to do, and me and you don’t count.” 

Mrs. Shaw had a feeling she was being talked to by 
the Fates. 

“You are right, Major,’ she said. “We love, and we 
suffer because we love, and there is no recompense, no 
reward—just disillusionment.”’ 

To which Major replied—‘‘ Them who don’t have all 
their eggs in one basket are the knowing ones.”’ 

“But do they love?”’ asked the lady. 

Major held her tongue while her mistress mused. She 
had read a lot in a muddled sort of way. There were days 
when she did little else, just as there were times when 
she went assiduously to church. Her desire in doing 
both was to get comfort. This she got sometimes from 
poetry and music. She liked Browning, hoping that 
Heaven might be an interminable “Last Ride Together.” 
“T feel it’s true,’’ or “I don’t feel that,’”’ were two of her 
favourite phrases. “Love” was|the one theme that really 
interested her. She remembered hearing a preacher say, 
“The essence of Christianity is sacrifice.” Her whole 
being quickened at that. Roger was going through a 
difficult age and was showing it in taking a pleasure in 
being indifferent to his mother. Now she could accept 
his cold answers and little cruelties with the}patience of 
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a Mater Dolorosa. This, she told herself, was “love.” 
And did it not exemplify its power. Roger would be 
smitten with a bad conscience, and there were days when 
he could not do enough to show his alfection and atone 
for all that he had left undone. This almost enabled her 
to smile when he was at his worst. Was he not held by 
the coils of love? Speaking her thoughts aloud, she said, 
“You cannot love unless you give all.’’ And receiving 
no answer, she added; “And love is the greatest thing in 
the world.”’ 

“Maybe it is,’”’ old Major answered. ““Money, they say, 
is the root of all evil, yet you can’t do without it.” 

As an analogy this did not seem quite satisfactory. 

“You cannot have too much of love,’’ she replied, 
“the Bible proves that again and again.” 

“I’m not saying anything against the Bible, Mam, but 
I don’t hold with stuffing yourself, it’s against nature.’”’ 

“But Major,”’ the lady insisted, “love and life are one.”’ 

“In a manner of speaking they are, Mam, for where 
should we be if there was no love-making.”’ 

It was evident to Mrs. Shaw that Major’s concept of 
the word love was narrowed to a definite activity. 

“But every sort of giving is love,’’ she argued. “All 
the work that you have done for Roger and me is be- 
cause you have loved.”’ 

Well, I do hold in taking a pleasure in your work,”’ 
Major assented. “If it’s a bit of cooking, or a bit of 
cleaning, and I couldn’t take a pride in it, I should leave 
it alone.”’ 

“Thatis because you love your work,” said Mrs. Shaw 
sententiously. 

“Maybe, Mam.”’ 

“And that is love.”’ 

The old lady looked puzzled. 

“IT don’t know that I should call it that, Mam,’’ she 
said. “Love is like money, you’re always wanting more 
and you’re neversatislied. I knew a poor young man who 
died of consumption; he would eat enough for two and 
yet it never did hima bit of good. That’s just like love.”’ 

This was a dreadful doctrine. 

“But, Major,” Mrs. Shaw protested, “without love we 
couldn’t endure existence. It governs everything. We see 
it in nature, in animals as well as man.”’ 

“Well, a dog is a faithful creature, 1 will say,’’ Major 
agreed. 
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Mrs. Shaw remembered a story she had read. 

‘“Dogs,’’ she said,’’ “have been known to starve them- 
selves to death for love of their master.”’ 

“That I can well believe, Mam. I knew a gentleman 
who had a dog who was that fond of him that let him 
so much as look at another dog it would drive the poor 
creature nearly frantic.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw reflected, a little uneasily. 

“There are different kinds of love,’’ she said. ‘“‘Love 
can be selfish. But if you give all, and are ready to even 
give your life, you can do ‘no more than that.’”’ 

“No, Mam,’’ Major answered properly. 

“That,” continued Mrs. Shaw, “is why a mother’s 
love is the highest.’’ 

suppose so, Mam.’’ 

“She gives, gives, gives’’—and tears came to the poor 
lady’s eyes. 

“Tt’s nature, Mam,’’ Major ejaculated. 

“And whatever love a man may give to his wife,’’ 
Mrs. Shaw went on, “his mother must have the first 
place, because, as you say, ‘it is nature.’ From her he 
has got life itself—and love and life are one.”’ 

There was a pause, then Major took up the theme. 

“Tl expect, as you say, Mam, there are different ways 
of loving. A man’s love is mostly selfish, he don’t get 
none of the pain; and, for the matter of that, most loving 
when you come to think of it is.”’ 

“Tl am afraid so,’’ assented Mrs. Shaw. 

“It needs a deal of patience bringing up a child,’’ Major 
went on, “not to mention the worry of it. And, speaking 
of animals, look at the patience of acat. And, in a manner 
of speaking, it is because she loves the mouse.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw gasped. 

“Well,’’ added the old woman apologetically, ‘‘she 
don’t let it go, do she?” 

There was silence, and in it Mrs. Shaw tortured her- 
self with the question, what more could she have done? 
“T have given all,” she told herself. “Willingly have I 
sacrificed myself for him. And if this is not love, then— 
what is it?” 

Major looked at her mistress and then at the clock. It 
was early, but Mrs. Shaw had eaten‘ nothing and the 
occasion was exceptional. 

“Nay I get you a cup of tea, Mam?” she asked. ) | 
~ “Thank you, Major,” murmured the poor lady faintly. 
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‘Sara la Baigneuse” 


From a Lithograph By Fantin Latour 


From the Berlioz Series Planche) 
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From an Etching 


Where do you wander, Pharaoh’s Ghost? 


—Into the Very Uttermost! 
The Dog Star growled at me to-day, 


And they won’t let me walk on the Milky Way 


The Ram tells the Bull and the Lion 
If I hide near the Fishes’ fins, 

And even royal Orion 

Conspires with the Heavenly T wins: 
“No room for you in the Zodiac,” 
They say to me, “so get you back! 
The sky is full, your journey’s vain! 
Plenty of room in the Inane!”’ 


And is there no place in Heaven, friend? 
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—The gatekeeper will not unbend, 
He merely smiles and twirls his keys: 
“Not if you went on bended knees! 

In heaven we sneer at Hathor’s Cow, 
Isis, Osiris, and the rest 

Of the old gods to whom you bow, 
And we hold antiquity to jest: 
Therefore you’re foolish to aspire 

To join the archangelic choir. 

I’m truly sorry you’re annoyed. 


They say there’s room in the Outer Void.” 


By G. L. Brockhurst 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE: BY OSWALD 
H. HARLAND 


Would they not welcome you in Hell? 
—I went down there and pulled the bell, 
But the little fiend who answered it, 
Poking his nose through a fiery slit, 
Said my high priest had told the Devil 
I abode in the odour of innocence 
And in all my earth-days did no evil 
And died as I lived; and, in consequence 
“You can’t come in if you never sinned, 
But Heaven was made for you!’’ he grinned. — 
“‘Andif Heavenwon’t have you, Pharaoh’sGhost, 
There’s heaps of room in the Uttermost! ”’ 


Shall I make room on my breast for you? 
—Please, Mother, please, as you used to do. 
My wandering has made me old, 

And I fear the Uttermost is cold. 

The scent of your bosom is very good. 
Let me be hammered under the lid 

Of a solid coffin of cedar-wood 

And hidden away in a pyramid. 

But bid them shut me closely in 

Lest the Black Judge should peer within 
And‘send me wandering again 


To the Outer Void and the Last Inane! 


Ay? 
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DAL: PROPILEO- ORIEN TALEDEL 
BENYENYTO 


From an Etching 


By Benvenuto Disertori 
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THE VEILED PICTURE: BY LOUIS GOLDING 


> “You, Esperey? O excellent, excel- 
3 lent! This way! And with Nina? Wel- 
VA come, O Lady of the Talents, du fond 
, du coeur—and just throw your cloak 
on the divan there! No pegs, by 
order of Saint Leonardo!”’ 
“‘We’re not late, Demaine old 
man?” 
“With all night ahead of us? 
“~. Not a word! Stella, here’s Nina 
> with Esperey!”’ 
Stella came radiant- 
ly forward, her gown 
Ls of emerald silk swish- 
ing along the studio 
floor. “This way, Nina! And you Esperey, you'll find 
wine in the corner there, behind the gramaphone!”’ 

“Mindful: as ever of our frailties!” declared Esperey, 
bowing gallantly, his eye meanwhile ascertaining the 
precise position of the provisional cellar. 

“And here’s Rosa with the celebrated Guitar!’ ex- 
claimed Demaine, standing at the door to usher in his 
last guests. “And you, Sylvester? I’m glad you’ve found 
time to come!”’ 

“More the lure of your pictures than of your wine!” 
replied the suave voice of Sylvester. “‘I am not Iate, I 
trust?’ 

“No, the jubilant Guitar herself has only just arrived! 
And on my word, here’s Sara of the Lute! How are the 
mountain-tops that freeze, Sara?” “Demaine, as you 
value my matchless studies in Still Life,’’ panted Sara, 
“a glass of that cocoa which inebriates but does not 
cheer!’ 

In fact, all Bohemian London distinguished for genius, 
beauty or wealth, or for the finesse with which it dis- 
guised its entire lack of all three qualities, had turned up 
at John Demaine’s last party—last party, at least, for 
two or three years; to-morrow Stella and he were to set 
out on their journey to the Pyrenees. Such a painter as 
Demaine, such an inspiration as Stella, such a back- 
ground as the Pyrenees, would produce an art, it was 
anticipated, which must startle the Adelphi critics more 
effectively than any incident since the Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition—which indeed was now sunk with Mr. 
Clive Bell into the twilight of a respectable past. 

Who was Stella? Who was she? What did that matter 


when she was crowned with a mane of turbid and tawy 
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hair which converted into weeds the tonsure of the 
Rosetti damsels and made a frequent sitter to Jacob 
Kramer prim as the tutelary Goddess of Girton? 

Demaine’s studio at this moment was a blaze of 
splendour inasubfuse world. Distinguished in all things 
by acertain revolutionary authenticism which led him to 
repudiate the Byzantine and utter a word of praise for 
Bouguereau, he had retained Chelsea as the scene of his 
labours, even though the fashionable artistic world had 
initiated a period of monasticism in the secret places of 
Edmonton. The walls of his studio were aglow with the 
famous Pageant in the canvases of which Stella shone 
less wistful than Beatrice but with all the superb abund- 
ance of all youth. Transmuted in the crucible of De- 
maine’s genius, another reality had been achieved on 
canvas out of the mortal stuff which composed his 
sweetheart and transcended her as dreams transcend 
deeds. 

“Bai-bai Cézanne!”’ declared Ronnie Herman, the cele- 
brated connoisseur, forgetting in his admiration to glaze 
his eye with his eye-glass, “these pictures are really 
what one might call awfly ... as one might say... 
are so to speak ... are awfly good, don’t you think?”’ 
(Cézanne was so calm a star now on the artistic astrolabe 
that his name had become a discreet oath in the direct 
line of succession from Jove and Walter Scott). 

“Don’t you agree, Sylvester,” asked Esperey, “‘that 
Demaine could only have painted this Pageant of his if 
he were frightfully mad on Stella? No man can paint like 
that unless he’s painting from deepest down!” “Fran- 
cesca and Paolo, Isolde and Tristan, are vague shadows 
when Stella and Demaine are in the room!”’ 

“Still cynical, Sylvester? Come, a glass of sherry!” 

“But what’s that veiled picture on his easel?’’ people 
were asking. “Stella is bound to know!”’ some-one said, 
“T hear it’s his masterpiece, his latest work!’’ ‘Surely, 
he’s going to let us see it. He can’t keep it veiled all 
night, a sort of skeleton at the feast!’”’ “I say, Stella, one 
moment!”’ 

“Wait for a lull in the guitar-and-lute antiphonies!” 
said Stella. “Now the divine passion’s waning. What 
is it, you folk? Why do you look so mysterious?” 

“It’s Demaine who’s the mystery-monger! Tell us, 
what’s the veiled picture about?”’ 

“Really he’s never shewn it me. He’s been working 
at it in the very early morning for about five months! 
He’s kept it a most solemn secret!” 
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“No, it’s a joke! Not really? But here’s Demaine him- 
self. He’ll tell us all about it. Now, Demaine, there’s a 
princely youth, what’s your old mystery-picture about? 
Draw that curtain!” 

“O the picture! That’s my latest piece of work! No, 
I’m afraid you couldn’t get its full effect by artificial 
light!’’ declared Demaine. 

“But what about all the others? You don’t object to 
shewing them!” 

“Ah, they’re inferior! This is infinitely more delicate. 
I’ve put all I’m worth into it and I’ve only finished it to- 


day. We’ll wait for dawn and I promise we'll expose - 


the mystery to the light of day. How will that do?”’ 

“O splendid! Carry on then, Mesdames Guitar and 
Lute and You of the Gramaphone! On with the motley! 
Let there be a sound of revelry by night!” 

“Yes, partners, partners!” everybody shouted with 
delight. The dancing began. Demaine and Stella flared 
along the studio like the Northern lights. 

“Stella, may I ask the pleasure of your next dance?” 
asked Sylvester with his urbane and characteristic aloof- 
ness. 

‘Delighted, Sylvester!”’ she replied with a slight droop 
of the queenly head. The gramaphone rasped forth the 

atest fox-trot. Stella and Sylvester danced exquisitely, 
but their faces expressed no emotion. Very slightly, his 

ips only just moving, Sylvester moved his head a 
shade nearer to Stella’s. “Look at the enthusiastic 
idiot! How he prances about, 
our genius ! Pyrenees!” he said, 
“Pyrenees! The cub!” Then 
he lifted his voice slightly so that 
he could be heard by the next 
couple. “‘But Stella,” he avowed 8 
with debonnair innocence, “you 
are in your best dancing form | 
to-night! I congratulate myselfl’”’ 

“You are kind! But you must 
blame yourself chiefly!” 

Again he bent close to her. 
“Do you understand? After the 
next dance but one—out in the 
garden! Only for some minutes!”’ 

She drooped her eyelids to 
express complaisance. Their 
conversation turned innocuously 
to the perils of Biscay. Esperey 
claimed her hand for the next 
dance, but she confessed herself 
a little tired, and refused another From an Etching 
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admirer for the dance following. Quietly as a ghost she 
escaped from the laughing and singing groups. A 
melancholy moon looked down overthe faded garden. 
She saw a dim figure under a sycamore and glided 
forward. 

“Austin, darling!” she said. His arms closed round 
her like iron. His lips pressed on her own, hot as 
noon. 

“Listen, there’s no time to wastel’’ said Sylvester. 
“You’ve noticed the latest melodrama of our little 
poseur. He’s going to end his night in true romantic 
style. When the holy rays of morning touch his brow, 
he’ll unveil his last picture. There’s bound to be a 
tremendous quacking round him, Demaine blushing 
modestly at the centre. Sunrise is at four-ten this morn- 
ing. We'll both slip out one minute before that time. 
There’s aclock, isn’t there, on the shelf near the Gertler? 
All the rest is easy and quite clear!” 

“One minute before dawn?” 

“Yes! Stella, one kiss more! Now—you go in: I'll 
follow!’ 

Before three minutes had passed they were mingling 
again among the revellers in the studio. 

“Champagne, sweet thing?” asked Esperey, a little un- 
steadily, “and of the best! Clink, Sylvester!”’ 

More merrily, more madly, the guitar twanged, the 
lute lilted, the gramaphone raised a ribald snarl. Like a 
burnished dragon-fly, theemerald green of Stella flickered 
and hung. Thecrimson of Nina 
shone like rich port. A silk of 
blue fires darted like a kingfisher. 

“Stellal’’ exclaimed Demaine 
reproachfully. ‘‘You’re deserting 
me! Or are you going to have so 
much of me in the Pyrenees that 
you can dispense with me now? 
Let’s dance and dazzle Europe!” 

“Dear lad,” she said softly, 
“deserting you? Nina gave up 
that waltz with you just in time 
to escape my stiletto. Yes! Let us 
dazzle!” 

“Look!’”’ somebody whispered. 
“How heclings to her! He seems 
to be a part of her, as if he’d die 
without Stella!” 

know, it would beimpos- 
sible to understand his pictures 
if you knew Demaine alone or 
By G. L. Brockhurst Stella alone. It makes it easier 
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to understand when you see them both together. What 
do you think?”’ 

“I’m burning to see the last one. It’s a splendid idea 
of his, isn’t it? What a fine sense of climax the man’s 
got!”’ 

“I suppose it’ll be exhibited with the rest in the Ex- 
hibition Ronnie’s arranging? Place of honour, I suppose, 
middle picture, long wall!’’ 

“Yes. I suppose it’ll be remembered as the pre- 
Pyrenaean Exhibition. 

He’s fetching huge prices even now!” 

“You vandal! Prices and Demaine, what a combina- 
tion of ideas! When he sells a picture he goes into a 
corner and cries. Then Stella kisses him and he paints 
another picture. Here he is, anyhow!” the speaker said 
as Demaine came near. ““We’ve been talking about the 
picture, Demaine, the only picture!” 

“There’s only one hour to go before morning. You'll 
see it then, just at sunrise. Let’s make the best of this 
last hour. Like Stella and me, eh Stella?” 

“I say’’ said Ronnie Herman, “‘has the rotten old 
picture got a name, eh? Fearful sort of bad form, I 
know, but then, there one is, as one might say!”’ 

“Yes,” said Demaine slowly, “it has a name!” 

“O tell us, tell us!’’ a chorus rose. 

“The name” said Demaine, “is just this—‘Death.’”’ 

He whirled off with Stellaon his arm. Their shoulders 
swayed. Their lips touched. 

“Loveliest,” he whispered, “loveliest! Do I need any 
other word for youl” __ 

“What more? What less? But how splendidly {the 
night’s going, John!” 

“Yes, splendidly, Stella!’ 

‘Death!’ That’s a queer name! Going back to Watts 
of all people! Reminds me of his famous defence of 
Marcus Stone.” 

“By command!”’ the voice of the rubicund Sara broke 
in. “No more shop! Drink, dance, die—voila la vie! 
And if you’re not going to drink and dance, there’s the 
sinister alternative!” 

“Yes, only an hour and the most perfect of rags is 
over! Come along, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, the deaf mute sang! 
Prythee why so pale, fond lovers? Hoop-la-hoop!” 

The maddest hour of that mad night foamed like a 
riverinflood. Never had the dancers danced so furiously. 
Esperey lay on a vivid Persian rug, blandly asleep. He 
had clinked too often. Sylvester danced like a delicate 
machine, nota hair ruffled. Only in a very casual glance 
did he allow his eye to rest on the clock by the shelf. 

“Four-ten, morning, did you say?” asked Nina. 
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“Yes!” said Demaine, face flushed and eyes shining. 
“Twenty more minutes—twenty more golden minutes!”’ 

“Only ten more minutes and the bubble’s burst!’’ 
said Sara. 

“Bai Jove, bai Jovel” exclaimed Ronnie Herman. 

“Only faive minutes! This is really too exciting for a 
fellow!’’ 

It was only Stella from the corner of discreet eyes who 
observed how vester noiselessly faded from the studio. 
~-“Only a couple of minutes, Demaine! The House 
attends his Lordship!”’ 

Demaine moved to the easel. Like a swift dream Stella 
was gone. With the first vaguest glimmer of dawn she 
was in the garden. 

“Stella! Stella!’”’ came the voice of Sylvester. “Here! 
The time’s come! Follow me! Everything’s worked 
perfectly!” 

‘Austin, I’m afraid!’’ 

“Kiss me, love, you'll not be afraid again! Ah darling! 
veaun And think of that sot with his admiring ninnies 
round him, patting his hair!”’ | 

“You are mistaken, Sylvester!” a voice said coldly as 
steel. 

“You are wrong, Sylvester—my friend!” the voice 
of Demaine said steadily, without passion. “You are 
wrong, Stella—my sweetheart! You are wrong! You 
will precede me into my studio. I would not for worlds 
leave you out of my little ceremony. Now, not a move- 
ment, Sylvester! The revolver pointing towards you is 
fully loaded!” 

The cadaverous face of Sylvester, the staring eyes of 
the girl, brought terror and silence with them into the 
studio. 

“Where’s Demaine? He just went out! What’s the 
matter?”’ 

Then the bloodless face of Demaine followed. 

“No-one will move!”’ he said. ““My revolver, as I have 
just informed my friend Sylvester, is fully loaded! 
Now for the happy ending! Will you all stand in the 
centre of my studio? Thank you! Now, so much is my 
veiled picture my masterpiece that I'am ashamed of all 
the work I have done till now. No-one will interrupt 
me. I intend to destroy all the pictures round my 
walls.” 

‘‘Demaine, Demaine, don’t be a fool for God's sakel”’ 

His white face gleamed corpse-like in the first light of 
day. His eyes shone like hard glass. ‘‘If lam interrupted 
I shall shoot dead the manor woman who interrupts me!”’ 

Slowly, like somé priest celebrating some disastrous 
rite, he passed round the walls, slashing methodically at 
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his pictures, until all their golden glories were at an end. 
He stood beside his easel. “You will understand how 
foolish the others were when you see this my master- 
piece—Death.” 

He drew a curtain back. A stupefaction and horror 
froze the ghostly revellers. A shrill shriek rose from 
Stella’s lips. Sylvester tottered like a man stricken by a 
dart. 

Painted with a cunning consummate as the greatest 
masters, Sylvester and Stella were seen to be clasped in 
a feverish and impious embrace. 

It could not for one moment be doubted that these 
were the lovers Demaine had painted—but what change, 
what devilish revelation was here presented? Her face, 


painted so often with the inner splendour ofthe rose, 
here was evil as a dank weed. And her hair? That tur- 
bid and tawny hair was a mass of rearing and spitting 
snakes. The face of Sylvester was green and evil as all 
sin. In each of his sunken eyes, a toad sat with puffed 
throat and cased in slime. 

“T have known,” said Demaine, and an infinite sorrow 
had come into his eyes and voice, “I have known, my 
friend, my sweetheart, all these months. You have not 
deceived me!”’ 

He moved to the door. 

“Where are you going?” a girl whimpered. 

“IT am going to the Pyrenees!”. he said. The door 
closed behind him. 


| From a Pen and 
Ink Drawing: 


By N. D. Short 
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FATE: BY HELEN B. CRUICKSHANK 


(From a prose fable by an unknown author) 


Fate fell upon a man, beat him about the head 


Well nigh to death; 


And, as she paused for breath, 
“Why thus assault me?” the poor fellow said. 


Dealing the wretch a still more grievous blow 


Upon the head, 


“Now that you ask me, damme if I know 


Myself!” Fate said. 
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“Joan of Arc’s House, Rouen” 


By Stanley Anderson 
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FABLES WITHOUT MORALS: BY DAVID ISAACS 


I.—BEAUTY 


The poet saw a dynamo for the first time. 

How it sings! cried the poet. 

It’s the largest in the country, said the managing 
director. 

How it sings! cried the poet. 

It is more powerful than fifty thousand horses, said 
the designer. 

How it sings! cried the poet. 

It cost a hundred thousand: pounds, said the ac- 
countant. 

How it sings! cried the poet. 

But the noise is useless, returned the managing 
director. 

Then what is a dynamo for? asked the poet. 


Il.—RELIGION 


He woke up in bed all alone, and trembled because he 
heard a sound. It must be a rat, said he. 

But there are no rats, replied himself. 

Then somebody moving upstairs, said he. 

But you’re alone in the house, replied himself. 

Then a child sobbing, said he. 

But the house is alone among fields, replied himself. 

Then the wind, said he. 

But the night is calm, replied himself. 

Then what is it? he cried, trembling exceedingly. He 
and himself remained silent. I hereupon he heard the 
sound so clearly that he knew it was the beating of his 
own heart. 
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PHILOSOPHERS 


He stopped on his way and looked up at the full 
moon. 

The traffic roared on in the highway; thousands of 
footsteps went unheard. One person and another stopped 
near him, and presently a crowd had gathered. 

What’s the matter? cried one. 

Someone fainting, said another. 

A fight, said the next. 

A murder, said the next. 

A fire, said the next. 

The last edition, said the next. 


Then the moon went under a cloud, and he went 
home. 
But the murder was certainly in the newspaper. 


[V.—WISDOM 


A man met a cow in the field. 
Moo! said the cow. 

I won’t! replied the man. 
Moo! said the cow. 

I can’t! replied the man. 
Moo! said the cow. 

I mustn’t! replied the man. 
Moo! said the cow. 

I daresn’t! replied the man. 
Moo! said the cow. 

I shan’t! replied the man; and he walked away. 
Moo! said the cow. 
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From a Drawing By Eric Kennington 


By courtesy of the Chenil Gallery) 
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V.—LOVE 


The young esquire stood waiting with lance and steed 
for his master. The maidens looked upon him from the 
window. 

How fair he is! said Lucy. 

How proud! said Rose. 

And so brave! said Mary. 

So strong! said Dorothy. 

He will not look at us, said Kate; and waved her hand 
to him. 

His heart beats fast; he is afraid, said Amy. 

That is quite impossible, they all replied to her; and 
Kate thought her paler than ever. 


VI—DEATH 
He stood by the sea. 


Crash! went the first wave. 

No great news, said he. 

Crash! the second. 

That is well known, said he. 

Crash! the third. 

Quite out of date, said he. 

Crash! the fourth. 

Stale and unprofitable, said he. 

Crash! the fifth, and carried him away inthe undertow. 
At last something new, he thought. 


Vil... DEMOCRACY 


After a hundred years the sage descended to the city 
and walking in the public ways came to the Forum. 
Ascending the steps, he announced to the great crowd 
that had followed him the news that he was now master 
of all knowledge. 
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What is the world for? asked one man. 


You could not understand if I told you, replied the 
sage. 

Do we live after death? asked another. 

You could not understand if I told you, replied the 
sage. 

What is the difference between good and evil? asked 
a third. 

You could not understand if I told you, replied the 
Sage. 

He is an impostor! shouted the crowd. Kill him! 


VIII.—OPTIMISM 


Hearken! cried the Prophet. 

The multitude listened breathlessly. 

All men shall burn for ever in Hell, cried the Prophet. 
The multitude murmured. 

Yet a few men, five or six, shall be saved and shall 


dwell with Allah, explained the Prophet. 


The multitude rejoiced. Truly he is from God, said 
they. 


IX. -VICTORY 


Tell us, said the Elders; tell us one thing. 

What thing? enquired the General. 

Are we victorious, or no? asked the Elders. 

Is not our cause a just one? demanded the General. 
He lies that denies it! cried the Elders. 

And is not God upon our side? 

He blasphemes that denies it! cried the Elders. 

Yet you ask mesuch a question! the General exclaimed. 
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From a Woodcut By Paul Nash 


To feel her soft round body slip and turn, 


: THE KNOT LADIES’ MEN 
Around that waist, scarce bigger than my neck, Men that have strength to rule their sex 
Where my two arms can make a double band, Keep women still unmoved; 
That's how I'd like to hold her in a knot, Men that by women are preferred—_ 
, Clasping my elbow fast with either hand. By that strange sex adored and loved— 
: Will rise by neither deed nor word. 


When women’s dainty heroes are 


And still to feel no bones; that clings to me, Conferring with strong men, 
Till she becomes at last the trembling flower They sit in fear, as dumb as graves; 
Kissed without mercy by a powerful bee. So, ladies, your sweet darlings then, 
. | What are they but our strong men’s slaves? ! 
28 
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THE POETRY WALTER MARE: 
THOMAS MOULT 


Many more of our contemporary artists than we are 
inclined to reckon will echo the good Ben Adhem when 
their turn comes for the Angel’s wonderful visit, “Write 
me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ But if we judge 
Leigh Hunt rightly, the Angel of his poem is a discrimi- 
nating personage, something of an artist himself; and, 
having a fair acquaintance with the work of each of these 
whom he confronts, he will put a question or so which to 
an alarming number of them must surely mean confusion 
and exposure. Have they ever portrayed a human 
being as contemptible? Have they accentuated physical 
defects in their characters so that they are repugnant to 
us, offensive, no longer able to retain our affection? ... 
Then where, if they have, is the love for their fellow- 
men? It is safe to say that more authors have withstood 
the angel’s scrutiny because they can reply affirmatively 
to the questions than have withstood it by justifying, 
or attempting to justify, their repugnance, their contempt. 
Is it because of this that one fears for the prospects of 
so many living writers? Run over the list of them, and 
recall their characteristics, if you are unconvinced. 
Certainly the poets who are held highest in our artistic 
regard are with Ben Adhem in a body. And which of 
them can we select as a better example than Mr. Walter 
de la Mare? 

In that memorable first volume of Mr. de la Mare’s 
which Constables published in a curiously miniature 
form in 1912 there are half-a-dozen poems whose genre 
has been exploited since by several of his contemporaries 
with no approach whatever to his success because they 
lack the tenderness, the loving-heartedness, which is the 
poem’s secret or the poem is nothing. They are studies 
in quaint humanity, these tiny portraits to be found in 
that early volume; studies of old Susan, Miss Loo, The 
Tailor, the nodding Mother whom we have all known 
in our young lives. When, for instance, old Susan’s 
labours are ended for the day, she sits by a fat guttering 
candle’s light at the wide-opened window that “wins the 
sweet night to enter in.”” We see her stern and wrinkled 
face bending over a thumb-eared book, painfully follow- 
ing the black letters and sometimes mumbling a sentence 
aloud, her head shaking as if to say, ‘You silly souls, 
to act this way!’. 

And never a sound from night I’d hear, 
Unless some far-off cock crowed clear; 
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Or her old shuffling thumb should turn 

Another page; and rapt and stern, 

Through her great glasses bent on me 

She’d glance into reality; 

And shake her round old silvery head, 

With—‘You!—I thought you was in bedl’— 

Only to tilt her book again, 

And rooted in Romance remain. 
It is perfectly and exquisitely done. The Old Susans 
in life are no longer objects of our impatience or disre- 
gard. Nor is poor Miss Loo, with her tabby cat, her 
cage of birds, her nose, her hair—her muffled speech, 
her green eyes Opening as if in some intense surprise, 
her plain face in such dismay that “‘it seems unkind to 
look her way.’’ We know them all; and what is more, 
by our pity for them we are humbled before them, proud 
to be aware of our knowledge of their pathetically fading 
existence. 

Mr. de la Mare’s gift for miniature work, that gave 
such Shakespearean contrast to the bulk of the writing 
in “The Listeners and other Poems,” has not been 
allowed to lie fallow in his succeeding volumes, although 
if we were to form our impressions of his poetry by 
recent critical estimates we would imagine him to have 
slipped out of the world completely to some tireless 
haunt outside the gates of an undiscoverable, celestial 
country. “A Child’s Day,’ and “Peacock Pie,” that 
delicious book of rhymes which Mr. Heath Robinson 
has made with his black and white drawings a treasure 
of the earth at its earthliest, are two of Mr. de la Mare’s 
later volumes in which the quaint and the humble things 
of life are transcribed just as perfectly as they are in 
‘“The Listeners.” They are, indeed, the expression of 
one aspect of the poet’s character which, it seems, has 
been understated. When he attempts, with those delicate, 
sensitive fingers of his, to pluck the heart out of less 
tangible mysteries than those which we are constantly 
stumbling upon, those of us that would understand such 
treasureable work roundly must recognise his touch as 
no different at all from that which sets a fragrant, 
mysterious music stirring in the shadows of Miss Loo’s 
room, or under Old Susan’s window, or where Rachel’s 
pale face is bent in the candlelight. Here we have a poet 
living so intimately with his ideals that he is not only 
persuaded of their reality himself, but persuades his 
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readers of it. It is of the loveliness of earth that he is 
for ever singing; nOt simply of some kingdom of im- 
perishable beauty be}¥dnd him. There is no opposition 
in his mind between the two ideals, because they are one 
reality. His poetry is not shadowed perpetually by regret 
because of the vanity of any striving towards idealistic 
achievement, but because the reality of his ideals is so 
transient, so continually changing. “Beauty vanishes, 
beauty passes,” he has written in “An Epitaph.” 
Here lies a most beautiful lady, 
Light of step and heart was she; 
I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 
But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare—rare it be; 
And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country? 
“Beauty vanishes, beauty passes”; but even as_ he 
writes the words he realises in his own heart that beauty 
never vanishes, only changes. The beauty of that lady 
in the West Country has passed into the vision of every- 
one who hears his song of her. Is not the sure and 
triumphant consciousness of this to be detected pulsing, 
exulting in those two concluding lines? The passing 
of another “‘most beautiful lady,” described in “The 
Three Cherry Trees,” is an occasion for sheer, un- 
shadowed delight in poet and reader alike:— 
There were three cherry trees once, 
Grew in a garden all shady; 
And there for delight of so gladsome a sight, 
Walked a most beautiful lady, 
Dreamed a most beautiful lady. .. 


But blossoms to berries do come, 
All hanging on stalks light and slender, 
And one long summer’s day charmed that lady away, 
With vows sweet and merry and tender; 
A lover with voice low and tender. . . 

Not simply in a distant country can man have his 
peace, but in this beautiful world for which he has such 
Scanty appreciation. Man is lost if he ignores this, the 
only truth that can ever enrich his life, just as Plato 
would have been lost had his weary eyes sought over- 
far for his celestial city. The Kingdom of Heaven, as 
the disciples of Jesus were told over and over, is here 
on the earth. That magical Somewhere—who can say 
where it is, or what it is, if it be not here and now? Mr. 
de la Mare tells us frankly enough that in his poetic 


scheme “there, Nothing is,” and he adds with an irony 
sO delicate and rarely encountered in his work—“and 


there lost man shall win what changeless vague of peace 
he can”: which is poor satisfaction indeed, compared 
with the peace which may be found in the perfect har- 


mony between the worlds of the ideal and the real:— 


The fair moon maketh lovers wise 
In her pale beauty trembling down, 
Lending curved cheeks, dark lips, dark eyes, 
A strangeness not their own, 
And, though they shut their lips to kiss, 
In starless darkness peace to win, 
Even on that secret world from this 
Her twilight enters in. 


There is an elusiveness as well as a sweetness of 
nature exhibited in Mr. de la Mare’s poetry that is com- 
monly taken to be sufficient justification for the most 
mystical interpretation that can be placed upon his 
work. An early poem, wonderful in its eeriness and 
suggesting the true magic of “faery,”’ tells of a traveller 
knocking on a moonlit door, and calling, ‘‘Is there any- 
body there?’’ while his horse in the silence “champs the 
grasses of the forest’s ferny floor.’’ The silence that 
follows the traveller’s callis chill with a nameless terror; 
only a host of phantom listeners dwell in the lonely 
house; they throng the faint moonbeams on the dark 
stair that goes down to the empty hall. The traveller 
teels in his heart their strangeness. . . His horse moves, 
cropping the dark turf. He smites on the door again, 
and louder, calling “Tell them I came and no-one 
answered, that [kept my word. Andevery word “fell 
echoing through the shadowiness of the still house.”’ 
Those unseen listeners heard his foot on the stirrups, 
and the silence surging softly back as the plunging hoofs 
fade away into the moonlit forest. 

As we read the poem we find ourselves appreciating 
at what point in their study of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry 
so many of his readers have been misled. It is not simply 
an effort to recapture the singlehearted certainty of child- 
like beliefs, nor is it an expression of regret at the 
vanishing of all that was once so real, so beautiful. Itis 
a finger-post for our guidance into the state of mind 
which will discover for us here, on this solid earth, amid 
this humble, hearty existence of imperfect Old Susans, 
Miss Loo’s, and perfect ladies, of shadowed and mundane 
realities, the ideal beauty; aye, here and nowhere else, 
the beauty of “‘heaven’s shadowless asphodel.” 
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From a Woodcut 


By Ph. Hagreen 


CRAIG DDRWG: BY RICHARD HUGHES 


Craig Ddrwg is the ugliest peak in all jagged Wales, 
a cruel great knife-edge that rips the belly out of a cloud 
if it sail over too low: black basalt, ribbed and spiked 
like a dragon’s chime, it stands up against the sky, a 
warning to comfortable farmers that the old evil things 
of the world may still be awakened. You will never see 
the sun shine on it; it juts an empurpled black shadow 
into the bluest sky. 

Yet the Craig itself is set on the roof of the world: 
little grass grows, even about its feet, which are buried 
in the shattered rubble of millions of years, where 
naught moves but the crawling mist, and the slow, 
crawling stag’s-horn moss: and perhaps a grouse that 
screeches ‘*Go-Back! Go-Back!”’ eerily in a hidden place: 
and the slow water which trickles among the boulders 
forty, fifty, sixty feet down. Some of these boulders 
are six-sided—dice cast by gods and devils contending 
for the young world: others are huge and shapeless, 
others like the broken legs and arms of dolls cast away 
by petulant child-gods; a shattered hand perhaps fifty 
feet across, rough-hewn by some elemental toy-maker. 
From autumn to spring the snow lies here, a treacherous 
white crust: wind-whipt to ice; fragile as glass where 
it covers some crevasse. There are few fools that climb 
the Craig Ddrwg in summer: in winter there are none. 

By moonlight the Craig is most wonderful; by moon- 


light you can see what some curious freak of nature 


hides by day, that clinging like a swallow’s nest almost 
under the very peak itself is a small grey cottage. Hardly 
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a cottage, indeed: little more than a shelter, a wall of un- 
shaped blocks joined by a galvanised iron roof to the 


cliffitself, with an iron chimney poking out at the side, 


and the roof stacked with half-dried peat. The young 
moon, as it sets over Cardigan Bay, catches the one 
small square window that this house boasts, till it 
twinkles faintly like a ghostly lighthouse. 

The man who built this hut was Owen Morgan: 
twenty years ago, after his big stroke of luck. Owen 
was always a lucky man; he was known as Owen 
Lucky among the other quarrymen at Porthwysfa, 
where he worked as a young fellow. It was as{much 
his reputation for luck as his technical knowledge that 
made the Board send him to look for slate further to 
the South, across the river Arwl. And it was his luck 
alone that made him turn aside from his prospecting to 
cross the Craig Ddrwg district; for though the ridge was 
“mineralised” (as the sparkling veins of quartz showed), 
manganese outcrops were of no value then, and it was 
hopeless country for slate. But turn aside Owen Lucky 
did, and clamber about among the streams and boulders 
he scarcely knew why, and there he found two nuggets 
of good red Welsh gold. That was the biggest stroke 
of luck he had ever had. 

There was a maiden in Porthwysfa called Blowden, 
a red-lipped, olive-skinned, black-eyed slip of a farmer's 
daughter, scarce eighteen, but her head turned with a 
wild pride: for all the young chaps from the quarries 
were mad about her, and she knew it. Moreover, Owen 
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Lucky was mad about her, and it was to Blowden that 
he showed his new-found treasure. Her black eyes went 
round as moon-daisies, her lips opened like a rcs2-bud 
after rain. 

“Beat it into two great ear-rings for me, Owen dear,” 
she whispered. “They are right there, who do be after 
naming you Owen Lucky, indeed!” And she gave him 
a quick kiss just where his curly black hair met his 
forehead. 

“Nay, Blowden fach,” said Owen, “Weigh down 
your little ears with silly gold, whatever? But listen!” 

He slipped the nuggets into his pocket, and clam- 
bered on to the kitchen table beside her. Then he quite 
shamelessly put his arm around her slim waist, careless 
if a Good Queen Victoria in her Jubilee robes frowned 
down on them from her red plush frame, careless of the 
inquisitive and maidenly fowls stalking on the outer 
window-sill, careless of the angry clock-ticks from the 
parlour. 

“Now be you listening!” he said. “It may be one-two- 
many years before they make a manager of me, nor are 
you the sort of girl fit to be marrying less. So this will 
I do, anywl, I will take these two lumps to the bank, 
and there will sell them, and what will I do with the 
money?” (He tapped on her knee with his free hand for 
emphasis), “I will resign from the quarries, whatever, 
and buy a plot of land on Craig Ddrwg, for where those 
two lumps came from there is more besides, indeed: 
and there will I stay till I have mined out every ounce 
of gold in the hill-side; and you shall not be wanting 
ear-rings, but shall have a golden crown on your head 
for the marriage, and a palace for us to be living in 
whatever!” And in his excitement he kissed her full on 
the lips. 

“Craig Ddrwg is it!” he cried, dancing up and down 
the kitchen. “Craig Dda * I shall make it, or Iam called 
Owen Lucky for nothing at all!” 

So then he sat down again beside her, till the dusk 
had hidden his frowning monarch, and the cock, like a 
true gentleman, had angrily dispersed his prying wives, 
and the parlour clock had run right down. On the very 
next morning he sold his two nuggets. Land is cheap 
when it is near heaven, and what with this money and 
what with the savings he had put aside for his marriage- 
day, Owen bought a big slice of it. “He who buys land, 
buys stones,’ says a Welsh proverb: and Owen bought 
many stones—enough to have rebuilt St. Paul’s and 
Buckingham Palace, and with them he intended to build 
up his own fortunes, and a palace fit for the housing of 


(* Craig Ddrwg means the “Evil Cliffe,”” Dda means Good.) 
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Blowden. That he might lose no time in his search, he 
built himself the little house right up under the Craig, 
and from the moment that he had lit a fire in the little 
stove and hung a great side of green bacon from the 
roof it became his home. So eager was he to find his 
gold that he could hardly bear to stop at all. He made 
a vow that he should visit Blowden but one day a week 
(and that, for economy of time, his shopping day), at 
which she pouted her pretty lips. “But the harder I 
work, my dear,” said Owen, “the sooner shall we be 
wedded,” and she accepted the logic of it. 

He had marked well the spot where he had found the 
first nuggets, the bed of a little stream that rose to the 
light for a few yards, then burrowed back among the 
boulders. Here he searched carefully, and found another 
nugget, the size of a pea. He hid it away carefully in a 
crack under the stove; and when he saw Blowden next, 
told her of his success, and how he must strike the vein 
soon, and strike rich. By the end of a fortnizht he had 
searched every inch of the stream-bed; when he next 
visited Porthwysfa he was restless, feverish, he talked 
much of the gold, and how he must find it soon, and little 
of Blowden’s black eyes—or nothing at all, sometimes 
he would sink into a silence, staring at the bright 
polished grate. Once Blowden came over to him, and 


‘set her hand on his shoulder. 


“What are you thinking of anywl?” she said. 

“Gold!” His eyes were fixed and strained. “Gold. I'm 
wondering what time I shall find that gold.” 

“You're working yourself too hard,” said Blowden 
shakily, “Take a rest.” 

For answer Owen Morgan looked at his watch. 

“I must be getting back,” he said. He had hardly been 


there an hour. 


For three weeks he never left the hill-side, working 
all day, when the weather was at all reasonable. He had 
bought a great crowbar, with which he heaved and 
toppled the boulders, trying to clear them from the bed 
of the stream. Sometimes he would strain and heave all 


day, to move some Sisyphean rock, before he could 


tumble it down the slope. At the end of three weeks his 
food gave out, and he made another journey to Porth- 
wysfa, but would not gossip, though there was no lack 
of encouragement. 

“They are saying,” begun young Gwynn-Jones, 
“That you have found a lump of gold the size of Mill’ys 
head here.” Milly giggled. “Is that so, indeed?” 
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“Nagoes” said Owen with a shake of his head, and 
said nothing more. 

When his purchases were ended he wandered up to 
Blowden’'s farm. She was out. 

He bought a great coil of rope; and all the way back 
in the little narrow-gauge railway, he was pondering on 
new and more cunning sorts of lever, his mind was 
filled with the toppling of huge boulders, till even the 
Craig itself seemed to waver onits base. [here was an 
hour of daylight still left when he got back; and he 
began at once on a huge round monster, with stains 
of iron on his flanks like blood: but dark came before 
he had done more than stir it on its base. He went to 
bed; and in his dreams a radiant being came and stood 
over him, and explained a most wonderful system by 
which the heaviest rocks could be cast away like rubber- 
balls, at which he was much elated, but when he woke 
he could not remember how it was done. He sat all 
day trying to remember, and did nothing, then gave 
it up, and fell to again with his levers. Just before sun- 
set his eye caught a gleam from a crevice, and he worked 
like a maniac to break his way in, far into the night, 
oblivious that gold gleaming so bright was unbelievable. 
When morning came he found that it was only brassy 
crystals of iron_pyrites set in the rock, what Australians 
call “New-chum gold,” and he cursed more bitterly than 
he had done for many years. Days passed, weeks, he 
did not go to Porthwysfa again, but bought his food in 
the little village of Arno, which is nearer. 

One day that he entered the little grocery shop, the 
villagers fell suddenly silent, then one of them spoke, 
loud but vague, as if address- 
ing the world at large. 

“They are saying,” he an- 
nounced, “ That Blowden 


From a Woodcut 


Ellis shall wed one of they Morris Hugheses of Porth- 
wysia,” and silence fell again. 

Owen seemed not to hear, paid his bill, and hurried 
out of the shop, “The gold,” he was murmuring, “the 
gold’s the thing!” The village wise-heads exchanged 
glances; and parted, in silence still. 

There is little more to tell of the story of Owen Lucky, 
the weeks became years—ten, fifteen, twenty, and stil! 
he lived in his little hovel under the Evil Crag, still 
searching. It would be difficult to count how many tons 
of stone he rocked and heaved from their primeval base 
in that time, where the little stream had run is now a deep 
and broad gully, whereasmallarmy might hide,and down 
in the valley below is a great heap of shattered rock. But 
even now the stream still drips down between boulders, 
as far off as ever, it seems, from the bed-rock beneath. By 
day and night too for many years you could hear from 
the street of Arno the sudden sharp crack! as of a 
gigantic game of billiards, as some new lump of granite 
was toppled on to the rocks below, after, if you listened, 
came the dry rustling whisper of the avalanche of 
smaller stones it stirred in its course. He grew old 
quickly, as men do who live a life of great exertion; his 
bent, knotted figure might be seen straining under some 
weight that as a youth would have troubled him not a 
wit. But the old fire still burnt in him, he believed 
his strength to be Herculean, and he would call to the 
few tourists and shepherd lads to know if there were 
any other young men could stir such weights as he. 
Weights! He seemed to have forgotten about the gold 
now, all his mind was set on was the moving of stones. 
And presently only the tum- 
bled grey cottage under the craig 
was left as a memorial of the 
luckiest man in Wales. 


By an Asutrian Child 
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“Fight between Austrians and Russians” 


From a Woodcut By an Austrian Child 
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THE- ARTIST AS CHILD: BY “TIS” 


The Exhibition of Children’s Art at Knightsbridge, 
organised last year by the “Save the Children Fund,” 
gave, as the few examples reproduced in these pages 
may help to visualise, ample food for thought. Wander- 
ing round this exhibition one was again and again 
tempted to exclaim: “Impossible! children cannot pro- 
duce such things without adult assistance.” Their sense 
of design, their inventiveness, their taste for colour, and 
their drawing, even when it was palpably wrong, all 
these things seemed almost throughout remarkable. 
Professor Cizek of Vienna, who is responsible for the 
production of these works of art, expressly disclaims any 
attempt at teaching on his part.* Yet there were pictures 
and even pieces of sculpture in this exhibition that 
would put many a full-blown artist to shame in spite of 
the fact that none of the children were over fourteen. 
But there were also pictures of depressing degeneracy. 
Of these the enthusiastic Professor says: ‘There is a 


*See “The Child as Artist: Some Conversations with Professor Cizek,”’ by 
Francesca M. Wilson. London: Save the Children Fund, 1920. 
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boy who always draws criminal types and strange 
painted ladies. He is an entirely innocent and naive 
child, just turned thirteen.” The implication, I take it, 
is that the child does not know what it is doing and that 
its soul is untarnished. Well, if it comes to that, we are 
all entirely innocent and naive children, including the 
criminals and the “strange painted ladies.””’ None of us 
really know what we are doing, but our souls are never- 
theless tarnished, even the naive and innocent child’s. 
That is the-tragedy. It is only for the sake of conveni- 
ence that we postulate the existence of ‘‘criminal types” 
and “strange painted ladies” as something for which 
these unfortunate creatures are to blame. But the Pro- 
fessor sees not the tarnish upon the boy’s art; on the 
contrary, he apparently approves. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like 
them to see the Greek things and the old Italian 
Masters?’’ asks his interlocutor. “I should like the 
children to grow up on islands amongst themselves and 
their own people and see none of these things. I would 
have them grow where.they were born and never leave 
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From an Etching 


“Children Playing” 
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By Wm. Strang, R.A. 
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their own native place, so that their ideas should always 
be like untrained flowers.” 

Rousseau, one perceives, is an unconscionable time 
a-dying. The “untrained flower” smells of the “natural 
state’ and symbolises the mind that still believes in the 
Golden Age or an antediluvian Paradise; being ashamed 
rather than proud to think that it has risen from the 
primeval slime by the divine discontent of Nature. 

And this state of mind is really symbolic of the 
modern artist who rakes amongst the middens of pre- 
historic ages or prostrates himself in veneration before 
a nigger Ju-ju in the belief that primitiveness is not a 
relative but an absolute summum bonum. Speak to him 
of Negro-sculpture or of any remote or naive and entirely 
unsconcious art, and he will seek to prove to you that 
it was done by conscious artists, and consequently that 
we should arrive at great art by copying naiveté. But 
speak to him of the old Italian Masters, or worse still, 
of the Greeks, and his answer is, in surly obstinacy: 

Quidguid id est timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
Now these Austrian children, being children and there- 
fore really naive, have not the slightest objection to 
taking “presents” from anyone. They are perhaps not in 
contact with the Greeks and so have accepted little or 
nothing from them directly; but on the other hand, the 
whole exhibition teemed with gifts, with influences from 
all manner of heterogenous sources, inextricably mixed 
and interlaced with the natural talent for filling space. 
Had these children been brought up on an island they 
would never have been able to produce any of these 
“works of art.” As a matter of fact, of course they were 
born in Vienna; that is to say, in the most international 
capital in Europe, where all the European races have 
not only met and interbred, but where, as the result 
of its former glory, the art-currents 
of all Europe have mingled. 
Teutons, Czechs, Poles, Spaniards, 
Italians, Slovack, Slovenes, Serbs, 
Hungarians, Jews, and I know not 
how many other “races” have here 
come together. Moreover, Vienna, 
formerly the principal Catholic 
Court, has undergone art influences 
from the primitive German and 
Italian to the Spanish Jesuit and 
French Styles, and if that be not 
sufficient proof, it was also just 
before the war a centre of the 
advanced Art movement: Mestrovic, 
the Serbian National artist, was 
Vienna-bred, artistically. There is From a Woodcut 
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then no place less like an island than this now starving 
and dying city. 

All this veneration of the “untrained flower” all this 
cry for simplicity, all this apeing of naiveté, which will 
make much of our most modern art a laughing stock 
to future generations, is a snare and a delusion. 

The Greeks produced great art and they were simpli- 
city itself compared with the Indians, and the Indians 
produced great art which offended all the laws of the 
Egyptians, and the Egyptians produced great art entirely 
unlike Gothic, and Gothic artists . . . but why continue? 
Great art is independent of time and place. Its appearance 
is endemic, epidemic or sporadic. But it is nevertheless 
a social thing, a thing that belongs essentially to hum- 
anity and that must die in isolation. 

Some of these Austrian children have produced art 
that is naive certainly, yet by no means simple: but the 
children are sincere and so approach great art. 

There is no more value in simplicity than there is in 
complexity; the Greeks are not better than the Chinese, 
they are different: the Egyptians express a different tem- 
perament from the Indians, and the modern artist who 
pins his faith to a style is likely to loose it with every 
change of wind. Art comes from the inside of man, as 
much as from without. Simplemindedness, absolute 
devotion to the thing one has to say and determination to 
express it in the clearest possible manner, so that it is 
born into the world as part of one’s self, and not as part 
ofsomething called art, that may indeed achieve greatness; 
whilst indifference towards the thing expressed and pre- 
occupation with the manner of expression never will. 

Chardin made the apples on hissideboard into pictures, 
better pictures, that isto say more satisfying pictures, than 
Manet or Gertler for that matter: why? Because he 
loved them gua apples, just as he 
made great little pictures of children, 
because he loved them gua chil- 
dren, and ali his feeling, all his slxill, 
all his practical and theoretica! 
knowledge was placed in the 
service of that love. It is this 
naiveté not of expression but of 
emotion that taught him asit taught 
Giotto, as it teaches all great artists 
and all little children the true 


Z significance of form. 


If the Children’s exhibition 
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Pla «could prove anything it is only 
this, that we require no knowledge 
of aesthetics in order to create a 


By Lucien Pissarro work of art. 
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From an Etching 


By A. Zorn 
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BY-WAYS OF POETRY: 


IX. TWO EPIGRAMS BY 
CHARLES COTTON 1630-1687 


“Hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton remembered chiefly by jis lines 
on the New Year, quoted in Charles Lamb's essay New Years 
Ave,” and aii lo that rece wed qustly 
daitons from ordswortli. was a writer of extraordinar) versa 
tility. He composed as easily in French as English and from the 
former tongue has given us classic translations of Moniaigne s 
Essays and Du Vair's The Philosophy of the Stotcs.” Amongst 
his original prose compositions ts a curiously attractive little 


treatise The Planters Art’ which treats of the culttvation of 


fruit trees and reveals, experts maintain, a profound knowledge of 


horticulture. He has left us in verse high spirited and entertaining 
traverstics of Books 1 and Il of Vergil's Aeneid, together with a 
great quantity of odes, satires, epigrams, lyrics and verse epistles 
of high quality and finish. 

Hts friends itncluded Ben nson, Isaac Walton, Selden tie 
antiquary and Richard Lovelace whom he lavishly befriended 
with money although seldom free himself from pecuniary emovar- 

His pe rirati by Lely To c cli one of hana 
somest men of his day, although he describes himself in one of 


its tater verse epistles as grown sontething swad With GrInkiWs 


strong alc.” 


KENNETH HARI: 


EPIGRAM DE MONSIEUR MAYNARD 


Anthony feigns him sick of late, 
Only to show how he at home, 

Lies in a Princely Bed of State, 
And in a nobly furnished Room, 


Adorn’d with pictures of Vandike’s, 
A pair of Chrystal Candlesticks, 
Rich Carpets, Quilts, the Devil and all: 
Then you his careful friends, if ever 
You wish to cure him of his Fever, 
—Go, lodge him in the Hospital. 


Come LET’S Drink. 
Come, let’s Drink, and drown all sorrow 
"Tis what the Time invites us to, 
And who knows whether to-morrow 
Was ordained for us or no! 
Death watches us and when that slave 
Has once enclos’d us in the Grave, 
And heaps of Mold upon us hurl’d; 
Farewell good Victuals and good Wine; 
I read in no author of mine 
Of taverns in the other world. 
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rabie worthy, though not perliaps an Etontan, was at 


Gent’ Thé Two Noble Kinsmen” ts marred by flimey 
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X. SONG: PRINTED 1634 


S printea af ise fatiil ( ote ‘ 


Ielete her and Vi Siakspeare. Geni. 


S¢ critics wiho are s ford of enquiring the 
lad Progr? Si dire id C possibly Rave 
piays, Pratifviny fo thie to reply botit 
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rather tit ffi Fare Passa; cs of 
yne declare for Shakespeare s autinorshitp 

lines. Thelyricis we think to be ascribed unhestiatingly 


NENNETH HARE 


Roses their sharpe spines being gon, 
Not royall in their smels alone, 
But in their hew. 
Maiden Pinckes, of odour faint, 
Dazies smel-lesse, yet most quaint 
And sweet Time’ true. 


Prim-rose first borne child of Ver, 

Merry Spring times Herbinger, 
With her bels dimme 

Oxlips in their Cradles growing, 

Mary-golds, on death beds blowing, 
Larkes-heeles trymme 


All deere natures children sweete, 

Ly fore Bride and Bridegrooms feete, 
Blessing their sence. 

Not an angle” of the aire, 

Bird melodious, or bird faire, 
Is absent hence. 


The Crow, the slaundrous Cuckoo, nor 
The boding Raven, nor Chough hore 
Nor chattring Pie, 
May on our Bridehouse pearch or sing, 
Or with them any discord bring, 
But from it fly. 
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SOMEDAY: BY CLIFFORD BAX 


If ever I should find itl some old shop 


A little Persian jar, securely-sealed, 

From which (1 opening it in solitude) 

A djinnee should uncoil, and cry out ‘‘Foh! 
Fresh air at last! When I was clapped in there 
Life still went vehemently along the veins 
Thanks: and in reward, 
Choose whatsoever life you fancy most’’ 

I should be glib to answer. I should speak 


Of Cleopatra. 


Thys (and your answer, 


I’d have a home in Somerset 


-where, for me, 


England is at her loveliest: neither large 


Nor small, and builded (and the garden planned) 
When Shakespeare went to London. Add to this 


Three or four servants, trusty and content, — 
Last scions of the great Victorian breed. 


There should the saints and sinners whom I love 


Stay often: men who know the sea or land, 
Poets, musicians, failures, and with these 


let me learn that too): 


A Buddhist monk for wisdom, and for mirth 

A certain doctor standing six-feet-four. 

There too I’d chisel poems and build plays 
Which, after long refusal, should be crowned 
With a world’s plaudits, till the critics (then 

No longer in their vile facetious vein 

Scribbling contempt of what was writ with blood) 
Should cringe like Joseph’s brethren. And at times, 
Arrayed in pads and gloves, I’d trail my bat 
Through buttercups, and on the village-green 
Score centuries or cyphers: or, perhaps, 
Travelling to town, spend a June day at Lord’s 
Where Barnes and Mynn should bowl to Hobbs 


and Grace. .....s 


What? Have I then been dreaming? Where’s the jar 
And where the djinnee? Gone! But nonetheless, 
Day-dreaming is good fun, and in your turn 

Tell me—if you, not I, should find the jar— 

How would you take your happiness? Not as I? 
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purity 
unparalleled efhcacy. 


manv inettective tmitations of 


lXubinstein’s preparations, and the 
Hallmark of Beauty, the word 


“VALAZE” 


chould be insisted upon, and regarded as a guarantee 
and highest quality, as well as of 


led and studied local conditions in all parts of the 
Rubinstein is in the unique position of being able 


Exclusive treatments are given at the Se | 
“VALAZE” Salons for remedying facial 
imperfections and complexional. blemishes, 
including the following:-—— 

Lines around eves. “crow $s feet.” 

Deep facial lines completely eradication in 2 or 3 sittings. 

Sunburn and kle Ss. 

Blackheads, Open Pores, Rashes and Spots. 

Beautifving Hands, Arms, Throat. 

Scars and Birthmarks. 

Warts, Moles, “Broken Veins.” 

Falling Hair (scalp treatment), 

Loss of Contour, Double Chin, Red Nese. 

Superfluous Hair, Facial Relaxation. 


Write for Brochure 


and Advice or cell 


for Private Consul- 
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O 
The Artist 


E dreams before his canvas ; and 
his dreams take airy shape in 
the delicate blue smokc-rings 

that float about him. He knows the 
lure of the “De Reszke’’—knows 
he is smoking the Cigarette of Genius 
—with genius in the blend. He knows 


that others in his own domain of Art, \ 
and in the world of Literature and ~* 
Science, have found in the * De 


eas Photo : Koppe } 
Reszke”’ unfailing inspiration. _ 


He dreams his dreams, they | Dulac 


theirs—butallknowtheincom- says 
parable stimulusof thecigarette “The exquisite flavour 


of your ‘De Reszke’ 
that epitomises tobacco purity Cigarettes is the result 


and refinement. of an aesthetic inspira- 
**De Reszke Cigarettes tion. Mr. Millhoff is 
are sold by all Stores a great ariist.” 
and Tobacconists 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. Ltd. 86 Piccadilly, London,W. : 


Sole Manufacturers 


x) oa NS 2 

a Moi ny Shaving S< ap has the Cistinctic n of . 
being kncwnas “The O fficer’s Shaving 

Soap” 

Lightlyy erfumed “Chaminade” “ June Roses” 

Violette” etc., in three formes. 

3/- 

Flat Cakes, in Aluminium Case 3/. i 

In Wood Bowl with Cover eee 3 

Talcum Powder similarly scented ... 1/6 5 


Of vour usual Retailer 

or direct postage extia) 


Sticks, in Enamelled Metal Case 


from 


Morny Freres Ltd 
201 Regent Strect, W.1 


4, 
Ay 


The Colour Magazine 
Half-Yearly. 


A Special Double Number of the above 


Magazine, additional to the Monthly Issues, 
will be published Halt-Yearly under the title: 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 
Price § Nett 


No. 1, containing 10 Coloured Plates, Black 
and White reproductions, Stories, Poems, etc., 
is NOW READY and obtainable trom all 


Booksellers and Bookstalls, or direct from 


the Publishers : 


COLOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
53 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


BINDING CASES TO TAKE 
THE FIRST FOUR ISSUES 


OF ts APPLE 
(Volume 1 1920) 


Now Ready 
Price 4s. 6d. each 
Post free 5s. 


COLOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
53 Victoria Street S.W.1 
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THE 


95 Regent Street, WI 
R YP () | NT and ED May Cabinet T. Austen Brown, A.R.S.A., 
PLATES, Ete 


June Paintings by Constance Lane 


33 STRAND. WC2 July Woodcuts in Colour and Black and White 


3 Doors from Villiers Street Open | 1 till 5 Admission Free Saturdays |! till | 


MAKER OF PROOFS FROM 


Modern Woodcutters 


The Peasant Shop 


4 I Devonshire Street Just Out No. 3 STURGE MOORE 
Recently Issued No. 1 GWENDOLEN RAVERAT 
Cheobald’s Road, W.C.1 . » No.2 FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
(Close to Southampton Row) In Preparation No.4 EDWARD WADSWORTH 
No. 5 JOHN NASH 


Others to follow. 


DECORATED FURNITURE, POTTERY, JEWELLERY 
SMOCKS, DALMATICS, JERKINS, DRESSES, WRAPs, Full particulars from the leading Booksellers, or the Publisher 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS, TOYS, PLAITED FELT RUGS, Mr. HERBERT FURST 


SLIPPERS, PAINTED WARE AND OTHER HANDICRAFT The Little Art Rooms, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 


é e 
Vasco’ Permanent Hair Waving 


without which none of you ladies should be. In effect the waves, or curls, 
will last you about six months, and you will be able to dress your hair in 
any style you may desire, or if bobbed, achieve a graceful shaped head; you 
can wash it as much as you like, or expose it to damp climate and sea air. 
As mentioned heretofore, Mons. Vasco has been so successful in rendering 
this work perfect that he has gained for himself an unparalleled confidence 
of the public. The only cloud in such a serene undertaking is brought for- 
ward by some ladies who are still so sceptical, and afraid of even the name 
of Permanent Waves. It is very distressing indeed, but hereunder Mons. ; 
Vasco himself, in an open letter, will pass a few remarks on the subject. “| 


LAbDIES:—1I take this oppurtunity to answer all the questions that so many of you put to me day alter day:— 

It you can make up your mind to believe what I say, then, you also, will have your hair permanently waved or curled as the case may be. I quite 
understand you being reluctant to try the novelty, because vou have been told so many tales, and, incid-ntally, untruths 1 will be as clear as possible, and 
| defy anybody in the world to contradict me. The secret of achieving a successtu! Permanent Wave rests entirely with the skill of the operator who 
prepares the hair before steaming it. The hair is wound “in my case” on a cone of my invention which has done away altogether with that ugly trizziness so 
much complained of, producing instead a beautitul sott wave. Lt you have heard ot tailures the workmanship is at fault. I emphatically advise you not 
to believe a word when you are told that the apparatus, machine, chandelier, or heaters are the principal factors in achieving a perfect Permanent 
Wave. They are solely mediums for imparting heat to produce steam, Therefore, if you go aud have your hair treated tor Permanent Waves, make sure 
that the operators are competent, and do not take the slightest notice of any particular make of heating combinations. Hundreds of times I have been 
asked to open branches all over the country. | wish to say that | cannot do it, for the simple reason that I must be at 16 Dover Street and nowhere else. 
The work requires personal supervision ; each head of hair has to be carefully examined, and if I find it unsuitable, | simply refuse to submit it to the 
treatment. | give tree consultations lor the purpose, as some hair cannot be Permanently Waved. I have been consulted by hundreds, or all ages, trom 
the beautifully silvery white haired lady to children of three and tour years. Fortunately only a small percentage could not be done, fault of the quality 
or thickness, or because previously ruined by bad dyes, too much bleaching, or unskilled Permanent Waving, but ail those to whom | recommend the 
treatment were all wonderfully successful, therefore | do not see why any of you ladies should be scared by what in reality is the most innocent ol 


processes if skilfully worked. wae 
Hoping you will give me the honour of accepting my advice and explanations, | beg to remain, Yours respecttully, T. VASCO., 


PLEASE NOTE: Owing to the great number of artist-operators employed and Permanent Waving machines available, the necessity of making advance appoint nents is obviated. To perma- 
nently wave a whole head of hair, ‘‘ordinary thickness,” it takes from two to two aad a half hours, for bobbed hair a little loager, for the comfort of clients we serve teas and luncheons, Charges for 
Permanent Waving: For a whole head of hair from £5 5s. Od., for a front from ear to ear from £3 3s. Od. Side Curls 6s. per cone, oe or two each side may be enough. Catalogues Brochures, etc. 


sent free of charge. 


We have also Specialists in attendance in the following departments:—ORDINARY WAVING, HAIRDRESSING, HAIR-TINTING OR BLEACH- 
ING, SCALP TREATMENT. WE GIVE SHAMPOOS OF ALL KINDS AND OF THE PUREST QUALITY: HENNA, CAMOMILE, TAR, 
PINE, ETC., AND, AS YOU PROBABLY ALREADY KNOW, THE MAIR WORK DEPARTMENT HAS BEEN RENOWNED FOR TWENTY 
YEARS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, therefore we hope to have the houour of your visit tor anything relating to your hair, when we will be happy 
to place our knowledge at your disposal. 


T. VASCO LTD., 16 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.! 
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A SELECTION FROM THE MORLAND PRESS LIST 


THE RUINS OF WAR: A PORT- 
FOLIO OF LITHOGRAPHS BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
These famous lithographs created 
much comment for their exceptional 
strength and feeling even for so 
gifted an artist as Frank Brangwyn, 


RUINS 


THE BOOK OF PLEASURE 
(Self-Love) THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ECSTACY BY A. O. SPARE 
INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST 
COLLINGS. This beautiful volume 
contains eighteen full-page and 
twenty-three vignette illustrations. 


when they were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and afterwards at 
Mansard Gallery, London, during 
1919. An edition of only 50 portfolios 
were issued by the Canadian War 


¢ 


‘BY: FRANK BRANGWYN -ARA- 


Only a few hundred printed, 10913; 
21/- post free; edition de luxe bound 
in vellum, signed, Artist’s book- 
plate, 42/- 


Record Office. The lithographing lL aaaeEnEREOREEEEEoEE TWELVE POEMS : by J. C. 


was done under the direct supervision 
of the Artist who signed each picture. 
The portfolios contain six lithographs on Japanese 
paper, mounted and enclosed in wrapper with design 
specially drawn by Frank Brangwyn; size of prints 
28 inches by 18 inches. A few copies now available at 
25 guineas. 


BOOKPLATES BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A.: 
by Eden Phillpotts and E. Hesketh Hubbard. In this 
extensive collection of Bookplates, although many 
designs are printed from the actual auto-woodcuts, 
novel use is made of the half-tone and line processes: 
a number are in two, three, and four colours, some 
printed on coloured papers; and others in one printing, 
red, green, or some composite colour to give character, 
all with ample margins. The text pages of Eden 
Phillpott’s foreword and Hesketh Hubbard’s technical 
note are enlivened by initials and end pieces, other typo- 
graphical ornaments on title pages, the end papers, 
cover, and jacket all show an originality of a great 
artist. Limited edition 42/- 


QUELQUES BOIS DE LUDOVIC RODO, avec une 


glose surla gravure sur, par Ker-Frank-Houx. Printed 
in sepia and black. Cro. 4to, 8/6 


EX-LIBRIS AND MARKS BY LUDOVIC RODO; 
introduction by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., with 32 wood- 
cuts. Cro. 4to, 3/9 net. 


Squire, with title page, ornaments 
and numerous large initial letters 
designed by Austin O. Spare and cut on wood by W. 
M. R. Quick. Handmade paper, boards, limited 
edition 4/-. Edition de luxe, signed, 21/- 


THE BOOKPLATE MAGAZINE: a quarterly of the 
Art. Contributors to Number Six: R. Anning Bell, 
A.R.A., Gordon Craig, G. M. Ellwood, Garth Jones, 
Haldane Macfall, Lucien Pissarro, Hayter Preston, etc. 
The Seventh Number will be ready in June and will 
chronicleand illustrate the current productions of Belgian 
and Swiss Art. Contributions by Louis Titz and E.-H. 
Tielemans and an article dealing with Armand Rassen- 
fosse; other contributors: Alfred Soder, Emil Anner, 
Paul Flury, F. Gilsi, etc., etc. 2/8 by post, yearly 
subscription 10 6 


THE FOCUS OF LIFE: twelve full-page illustrations 
and other designs, with an account of the philosophy of 
magic, underlying the drawings, written by Austin O, 
Spare. Edited by Frederick Carter, introduction by 
Francis Marsden. The illustrations are reproduced by 
a new facsimile process. Ordinary edition 21/-; edition 
de luxe (signed and numbered) 42/- 


PICKFORD WALLER’S BOOKPLATES; introduc- 
tion by W. G. Blaikie Murdoch, with fifteen plates, 
ornaments, initial, etc. Cro. 4to, 3/9 net. 


From all Booksellers 


The Morland Press Ltd 190 Ebury Street London SW! 


——— 


Printed for the Proprietors, The Colour Publishing Company, 33 Victoria Street, S.W.1, by The Morland Press Ltd., 19) Ebury Street, S.W 1 
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An Important New Art Publication 


MASTERPIECES MODERN 

One hundred and sixty Pictures by EMINENT MopERN Masrersfaithfu'ly r2pr- 

duced and specially printed in colour. @. Complete in twenty fortnightly parts, and 


containing Eight Colour Plates and a commentary Text by “Tis,” together with a 
ninth, smaller but equally valuable, picture tipped on to a very attractive cover 


Nuniber One | ‘Number Two. Number Three 


contains Reproductions contains Reproductions contains Reproductions 
of Works by: of Works by: of Works by: 

FRANK BRANGWYN,R.A. W. LEE HANKEY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 
AUGUSTUS JOHN HARPIGNIES -FRANS. HENS 
CHARLES SHANNON, R.A. A. J. MUNNINGS A. BARNES 

IR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. FORNARA 
ARNESBY BROWN, R.A. LUIS MASRIERA 
AMBROSE McEVOY W. STRANG, A-R-A: DACRES ADAMS 
G. CLAUSEN, R.A. F. BRANGWYN,RA. —_G, W, LAMBERT | 
FRANK SALISBURY W. de GLEHN CHARLES SHANNON, RA, 
LEON DE SMET JOSEPH SIMPSON SYDNEY LEE 


Obtainable from all Booksellers and Bookstalls ot from the Publishers 
Price per part 2/- Net : 


Subscription rate to all parts of the world, 
| post free (20 fortnightly issues), £2 5 0 


Published by COLOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 53 Victoria Street London SWI 
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just a little Royal Vinolia Vanishing 
Cream, and your Toilet is perfect. 
It gives that last dainty touch which 
adds the fascination of a complexion 
radiantly clear and fresh to the charm 
of ycur costume. : 

Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream k the 
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a dainty bloom and protects it from the 
extremes of heat and cold. . | 


Royal Vinolia Complexion Powder is. delightful 
when used with Reyal Vinolia Vanishing Cream. Three - 
tints ; Blanche, Naturelle and Rachel. 2]/- per Box. 


ROYAL 
VANISHING 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON. 
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